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Dinka? 


The first really fine emeralds that Euro- 
peans ever saw came from Peru. 


A hundred years ago, the American 
whaling fleet was the world’s largest. 


British people are being encouraged 
to use more potato flour as a wartime 
food. 


Poison ivy is most poisonous in spring 
or early summer, whei. the sap is most 
abundant. 


Giant mink were once numerous in 
Maine, judging by bones in Indian shell- 
heaps. 


Coconut husks have a new industrial 
use in Puerto Rico, as a source of fiber for 
padding in upholstery and cushions. 


In 1776, the daily food ration of Wash 
ington's soldiers was a pound ot beet, a 
pound of flour, 6.86 ounces of dried peas, 
1.14 ounces of rice, a pint of milk and a 
quart of spruce beer. 


An oceanographer says that most /akes 
have a top layer of water heated by the 
sun, scientifically called the epilimnion, a 
transition layer, called the thermocline, 
and a lower cold layer, the hypolimnion. 


For the first time in its history, the 
United States may presently have more 
females than males in its population—due 
to not receiving foreign immigrants, who 
were predominantly males, and also to 
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to in the article. 


CHEMISTRY-BIOLOGY 


How can heavy carbon atoms for “tags” 
be easily obtained? p. 325. 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Who gave a medal to the United States 
Navy? p. 326. 
GENETICS 

How did two scientists “‘duplicate’’ the 


common cultivated species of wheat? p. 328. 
MEDICINE 

How can hereditary cancer be 
to foster-young? p. 334. 

How can invisible viruses be 
from one another? p. 333. 

What disease seems likely to be eliminated 
as a public health problem? p. 329. 

What happened when a woman 
poison ivy leaves? p. 328. 


transmitted 


distinguished 


chewed 


for 


recommended 


What new remedy is 
poison ivy? p. 332. 

What precautions are advised during in- 
fantile paralysis epidemics? p. 323. 
ORNITHOLOGY 

What winged invader has penetrated the 
United States to the Rocky Mountain region? 
p. 329. 

PALEONTOLOGY 

How big did rodents once grow in Mon- 
tana? p. 329. 

PHYSICS 

In what laboratory have temperatures high 
as the hottest stars been produced? p. 328. 





QUESTIONS DISCUSSED IN THIS ISSUE 


Most articles which appear in SCIENCE NEWs LETTER are based on communications to Science 
Service, or on papers before meetings. Where published sources are used they are referred 


What research will make your money last 
longer? p. 334. 


Why are you able to see your breath on a 
frosty morning? p. 329. 

Why is the manpower shortage more acute 
for physics than for chemistry? p. 324. 
PHYSIOLOGY 

What animals have the power to regrow a 
lost eye lens? p. 325. 


PHYSIOLOGY-ANATOMY 


How long does it take the thyroid to re- 
ceive and concentrate iodine taken into the 
blood? p. 325. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

How are psychologists being located for 
defense needs? p. 324. 

What is necessary for morale defense? p. 
330. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 
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Where is an infantile 
predicted for this summer? p. 
WILDLIFE 


What disease of deer is now increasing? 
p. 328. 
ZOOLOGY 

What sort of tadpole has a ruffle on its 


mouth? p. 325. 
Where could you find a wine colored shark 
with 20 rows of teeth? p. 328. 








The United States now manufactures 


96 of its dyes. 


A Navy ship is usually launched when 


60 to 70 finished. 

For best effect, tall flowers should ordi- 
narily be placed below eye level, says 
a University of New Hampshire botanist. 


Different trees have different effects on 
the Cornell say: fallen 
leaves of some species mix into the soil 
quickly, others slowly, and some leaves 


soil, scientists 


A “hand” of dananas has about 10 to 


20 “fingers.” 


Plastics are finding use in equipment 
for 10 different sports. 


Charles Darwin's scientific studies in- 
cluded the importance of burrowing 
earthworms in loosening up the soil. 


“Getting down to brass tacks” is a 
relic of the time when storekeepers, 
once the customer had decided on ma- 
terial, measured the yards, feet, and 





aging of the population, in which women _ increase soil acidity while others decrease inches by brass tacks driven into the 
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New Leads to Prevention of 


Infantile Paralysis Found 


During Epidemics, Individuals Should Avoid Chilling 
And Strenuous Exercise; See Physician as Soon as Ill 


ISCOVERIES that may lead to pre- 

vention of infantile paralysis were 
announced in reports to the medical com- 
mittee of the National Fcundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

The mouth and alimentary tract are 
the probable areas of invasion by the 
virus of the disease, rather than the nose, 
as previously believed, and the alimen- 
tary tract is the chief site from which 
the virus is eliminated, Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin, of the University of Cincinnati, 
reported. 

This puts the disease in a class with 
ailments like typhoid fever, instead of in 
a class with colds and influenza, from 
the standpoint of how it is spread and 
how its spread may be prevented. Dis- 
eases like the common cold which invade 
the body by way of the nose are spread 
by germs in nasal discharges, the breath 
and the saliva. Dr. Sabin could not find 
the causative virus in nasal secretions or 
saliva from patients sick with infantile 
paralysis, nor in portions of the nerves 


of smell examined after death in 12 fatal 
human cases. These findings, he pointed 
out, do not agree with the theory that 
the virus enters the body through the 
nose and travels along the nerves of 
smell to the brain and spinal cord. 

Avoiding strenuous exercise and chill- 
ing during epidemics was advised by Dr. 
Sabin and Dr. Sidney O. Levinson, of 
Chicago, as a possible method of pre- 
venting the paralysis even if it does not 
prevent getting the disease. 

“The history of heavy exercise (play- 
ing ball, swimming, hiking, etc.) is very 
frequently given by patients with para- 
lytic poliomyelitis, and a limited per- 
sonal inquiry has revealed that the in- 
terval between this exercise and the onset 
of paralysis is usually less than 24 hours,” 
Dr. Sabin said. “This short interval sug- 
gests not only that those individuals were 
already harboring the virus in their nerv- 
ous systems, but also that it might already 
have involved their medulla (“after- 
brain”) and spinal cord and that the 
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This American ship now is seen wearing the bullseyes of the R. A. F. This Boeing 
B-17C-type bomber has a top speed of over 300 miles an hour and is especially 
equipped for high altitude flying. 
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exercise could be the factor which con- 
verts what might have remained an in- 
apparent or nonparalytic type of polio- 
myelitis into the frankly paralytic type 
of the disease.” 

This would mean that, at least in epi- 
demic areas, those persons who have 
fever, headaches, intestinal upsets, pain 
in the back and neck, and other otherwise 
unexplained symptoms of acute sickness, 
should not only see a physician imme- 
diately but also, under no circumstances, 
should indulge in heavy exercise. 

Dr. Levinson stated that monkeys with 
infantile paralysis who were chilled by 
immersion in cold water developed a 
more severe paralysis than did either 
those that remained in their cages or 
those that were immersed in water at 
body temperature. This would indicate 
the obvious necessity of guarding humans 
with the disease against chilling. 

Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Find Clues For Predicting 
Infantile Paralysis Outbreaks 


LUES tor predicting where infantile 

paralysis outbreaks are likely to oc- 
cur in the summer have been discovered 
by Dr. C. C. Dauer, epidemiologist of 
the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment. 

The clues point to a possible outbreak 
of the dreaded childhood malady in Vir- 
ginia this coming summer, Dr. Dauer 
suggests. (Public Health Reports) 

The epidemics may not always come 
off as predicted. The clues which foretell 
the possibility are found in the number 
of infantile paralysis cases occurring in 
a given locality in the late fall and early 
winter. When there are a relatively large 
number of cases in a community at such 
a season, that community and surround- 
ing area is likely to have a severe out- 
break the following summer, Dr. Dauer 
finds from examining epidemic records 
as far back as the big 1916 infantile 
paralysis epidemic, when 27,363 cases 
weré€ reported from 27 states. 

Although no preventive of infantile 
paralysis has yet been discovered, Dr. 
Dauer suggests that the possibility of pre- 
dicting where summer epidemics may 
come will give scientists a chance to test 
any preventive measures that may be de- 
vised and to carry on valuable pre- 
liminary studies on the epidemiology and 
immunology of the disease. 

The records show, he says, that “several 
counties in eastern Kentucky and west- 
ern West Virginia which had a high in- 
cidence in the fall of 1939 appear to have 
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been the focus from which the infection 
spread to the surrounding area in the 
summer of 1940. Likewise, the small 
group of counties in lowa which reported 
poliomyelitis in larger number than usual 
in the fall and winter of 1939-1940, ap 
pear to have been the center from which 
the epidemic in that area may have 
spread the following summe:. 

“Several counties in northern Wiscon 
sin reported a number of cases late in the 
fall of 1939 and a considerable number 
in January and February of 1940. In the 
summer of 1940 the disease began to ap- 
pear first in the area comprising these 
counties and in the counties of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan immediately after. 

“Such occurrences as described above 


PHYSICS 
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are not unusual since several similar in- 
stances are to be found in the past dec- 
ade.” 

As to this coming summer, Dr. Dauer 
points out: In the state of Virginia 
poliomyelitis cases were reported in 
larger numbers than usual, during the 
months of November and December of 
1940. Most of these late cases were re- 
ported from counties located in the south- 
western part of the State. It will be in- 
teresting to see if this instance of oc- 
currence of the disease in this locality in 
the late fall will be the forerunner of a 
more widespread outbreak in Virginia 
and the surrounding area in the summer 
of 1941.” 
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Officials Foresee Serious 
Shortage of Physicists 


Colleges Will Graduate About 250 New Physicists 
This Year: Need Is for Over 1,000; Other Shortages 


N ACUTE shortage of physicists tor 
defense work is foreseen by officials 
here. They are needed for investigating 
problems of electricity, strength of ma- 
terials and means of protecting against 
bombs, mines, ctc., as well as new ways 
of obtaining power. 
Colleges will graduate about 250 new 
physicists this year. We need over 1,000. 
An accurate the new rein 
forcements for Uncle Sam's army of sci 
entific and technical personnel and the 
extent to which they fall short of meet 
ing immediate requirements of the Gov 
ernment and the defense industries will 
be available in about three weeks. Re- 
plies will then be received to a question- 
naire now going out to all college presi 


assay ol 


dents. 

The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, master list of 
America’s available 
tific brains and specialized training, has 
asked all college presidents to furnish 
the number of physicists, chemists, psy- 
chologists and other scientists they will 
graduate this spring. 

Forms will then be 
colleges to pass on to these graduates, so 
that they may automatically be added to 


the National Roster. 


resources in scien 


furnished to the 


In line with President Roosevelt's pol- 
icy and the action of the Selective Serv- 
ice System in recommending special con- 


sideration by draft boards of requests for 
deferment by studeats in chemistry, engi- 
neering and medicine, it is anticipated 
that similar recommendations may be 
made for students in physics, psychology 
and other sciences where shortages are 
likely and where the need for additional 
manpower may seriously delay the de- 
tense program. 

The shortage of physicists is believed 
to be much more serious than that likely 
to occur in chemistry. Fortunately, the 
United States has large numbers of 
trained chemists and chemical engineers 

a situation attributed to the stimulus 
of the first World War. 

When America entered the War in 
1918, the need for chemists was keenly 
felt. At that time, Germany led in 
chemical developmeni. But since that 
time, we have had more than twenty 
years in which to train chemists. Today, 
about 60,000 chemists are already regis- 
tered in the National Roster. 

This War may provide a similar ur- 
gency to direct intelligent young students 
into the field of physics. But up to date, 
physics has not attracted many. Only 
7,000 physicists are now listed in the 
Roster. 

In psychology, the number available 
is still smaller. There are only about 
3,000 psychologists in the United States. 
The Government and defense industries 





are having difficulty in finding enough 
trained personnel especially in clinical 
and abnormal psychology, psychological 
and personnel testing, and in the analysis 
of propaganda. 

Serious shortages also seem to exist in 
marine engineering and mechanical engi- 
neering. 

To aid in meeting defense needs, the 
National Roster is now preparing to list 
trained personnel in the medical sciénces. 
It is also planned to list motion picture 
engineers and distributers. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Committee Locating and 
Listing Psychologists 


| ps AID in meeting growing defense 
needs for psychologists and to avert 
a possible acute shortage of professionally 
trained personnel in this science, a spe- 
cial committee of the National Research 
Council is locating and listing psycholo- 
gists qualified and available for the work 
needed. 

This Committee on the Listing of 
Personnel in Psychology is working un- 
der the auspices of the National Re- 
search Council’s Emergency Committee 
in Psychology. It will supplement the 
records already available in the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, and will work in cooperation 
with the Roster. 

Defense needs have brought a greatly 
stepped-up demand for psychologists who 
understand how to sort men out accord- 
ing to their various talents, aptitudes and 
skills so that each man can be placed at 
the task for which he is best fitted. 

The Government and private defense 
industries also need psychologists for de- 
veloping new training methods and for 
supervising the training of great num- 
bers of workers in the shortest possible 
time. 

Clinical psychologists are also needed 
to help provide for the mental health of 
America and to aid in protecting indi- 
viduals from avoidable mental strains for 
which they are not fitted. 
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S®erADIO 


B. P. Caldwell, Jr., assistant secretary of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., will talk about incen- 
diary or sabotage and normal accidents and fires 
that slow up defense production as guest scientist 
on “Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the coast to coast 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Thursday, May 29, 3:45 p.m. EDST, 2:45 EST, 





1:45 CST, 12:45 MST and 11:45 a.m. PST. 
Listen in on your local station. Listen in each 
Thursday. 
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Transplanted Eyes In 
Salamanders Regain Sight 


Thus Far, However, Transplants of Mammalian Eyes 
Have Been Unsuccessful; Opossum Is Being Studied 


YES of various kinds of animals have 
been successfully transplanted, with 
return of vision, in experiments reported 
in a lecture by Prot. L. S. Stone of Yale 
University School of Medicine. Most of 
the work, Prof. Stone said, has been with 
salamanders, long-bodied relatives of 
frogs and toads. The transplants were 
made at all ages, from embryo to adult. 
While the transplanted eyeballs grew 
into place successfully, the regaining of 
vision was a somewhat roundabout proc- 
ess. The severed ends of the optic nerve 
did not unite. Instead, there was a new 
growth of both nerve and retina, and 
vision was restored when this process 
was completed, after about two months. 
The same eye, Prof. Stone stated, has 
been repeatedly grafted, with return of 
vision each time. He has even exchanged 
between salamanders of different 
species. 


eyes 


Thus far, experiments with mam- 
malian eye transplants have not been suc- 
cessful at the Yale laboratory. When rats’ 
eyes were transplanted, they degenerated 
and were resorbed into the animals’ 
bodies, the process taking about four 
months. Resorption also occurred in fish 
with transplanted eyes. 

“At the present time the opossum is 
being studied as the most promising 
mammal for eye transplantation,” Prof. 
Stone continued. “At birth the young 
are quite embryonic. The eye is so primi- 
tive at this time that it is in the same 
stage of development as a five-weeks-old 
human embryo. This condition lends it 
self to an experimental analysis in a 
way that is not possible in any other 
mammal.” 

In operations on the eyes of embryo 
salamanders, Prof. Stone learned some 
new facts about the factors influencing 
normal eye development. The experi- 
ments showed that the tormation of the 
lens was dependent on the action of the 
optic centers growing from the primitive 
nervous system, and that the lens could 
be primarily governed by an early inter- 
ference with the factors underlying the 


primitive nervous system. 


“So far as we know,” he said, “all 
vertebrate eyes, with the exception of a 
small group of salamanders, have no 
power of restoring a lost lens. . . . The 
common vermillion-spotted newt is an 
example of the rare group which has the 
ability to replace the completely excised 
lens by a growth of cells from the pupil- 
lary margin of the dorsal rim of the 
iris.” 

News Letter, May 24, 1941 
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Heavy Carbon Atom “Tags” 
Obtained by Easy Method 


mai jd for atoms made of heavy 
carbon, used to follow biological 
processes in plants and animals, may be 
obtained with a piece of equipment that 
“could be operated in the corner of any 
biochemical laboratory, serviced by an 
assistant in a small fraction of his work- 
ing time,” declares Dr. William W. 
Watson, of the Sloane Physics Labora- 
tory of Yale University (Science, May 
16). 

Ordinary carbon consists of atoms of 
weight 12, to the extent of g9.3°., the 
remaining 0.7°., being atoms of weight 
13. By the thermal diffusion method, in 
which a heated wire makes heavy atoms 
move down and light ones up, the con- 
centration can be altered, and this is the 


194] 
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system that Dr. Watson used. The car- 
bon with a higher percentage of heavy 
atoms behaves in bodily processes just 
like the ordinary kind, but since it can 
be identified, it is possible to trace the 
course of this element. 

Dr. Watson made the separation in 
methane gas, which consists of carbon 
and hydrogen. To obtain one gram 
(1/28 ounce) of heavy carbon in the 
form of methane in which it is present 
to the extent of 20°., the equipment 
would use, over 140 days, about 22,000 
kilowatt hours of electricity. This would 
cost around $300. However, he states, 
biochemists use only amounts of a few 
thousandths of a gram for their experi- 
ments, and the concentration does not 
always need to be as high as 20°,,. Thus 
he favors this method for general use 
over another, that of chemical exchange, 
which has about 20 times the production 
rate, but is more complicated and uses 
hydrocyanic acid gas, a deadly poison. 
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Tadpoles Subject of 
Exhibit at Field Museum 


HE humble tadpole has his innings 

in a new exhibit just opened at the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chi- 
cago. It consists of enlarged models of 
tadpoles of various species, made of ac- 
curately colored plastics by Preparator 
Frank H. Letl, under the direction of 
Clifford H. Pope, curator of amphibians 
and reptiles. Included in the exhibit are 
not only the familiar forms, but also 
strange species from foreign lands. 
News Letter, May 24, 
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A good deal of mountain country in 
alestine, once thought unfit for agricul- 
ture, is now terraced and extensively 
planted with fruit trees. 





ODDITY 


This enlarged model of a Chinese tadpole with expansible mouth may be seen at the 
Field Museum of Natural History. The unusual mouth is used for surface breathing and 
for aid in feeding. At rest the folded lips curl upward like points of a crescent moon. 
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Navy, Inventor of FM and 
Indian Physicist Honored 


Franklin Institute Awards Ten Honors at Its Annual 
Medal Day Exercises; First Award of Brown Medal 


HE United States Navy, an East In- 

dian physicist and an American elec 
trical engineer known for his invention 
of static-free “frequency modulated” 
radio, were among the recipients of the 
ten awards presented by the Franklin 
Institute at its annual Medal Day exer- 
cises. 

To the Navy was awarded the gold 
Cresson medal for the “development ot 
means for saving human lives in dis 
abled submarines anc the successful ap- 
plication of the United States lung and 
rescue chamber to this end.” This is the 
apparatus that rescued the survivors of 
the Squalus disaster in 1939. 

Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong, protessor ot 
electrical engineering at Columbia Uni 
versity, known for many earlier contri- 
butions in radio as well as his invention 
of F. M., is one of the two recipients of 
the Institute’s highest award, the gold 
Franklin Medal. His citation reads: “In 
recognition of his pioneer work in re- 
generation and the oscillating vacuum 
tube circuits, in the invention of the 
superheterodyne circuit, the super-regen 
erator, and a system of wide-swing fre- 
quency modulation, each an outstanding 
contribution to the communication art.” 
Following the award of this medal, Dr. 
Armstrong addressed the meeting on 
“The New Radio Freedom.” 

The other Franklin Medal was given 
to Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
director of the Indian _ Institute of 
Science at Bangalore, Mysore, India, 
“in recognition of his many brilliant con 
tributions to physical science and of his 
leadership in the renaissance of scien 
tific work and scientific education that 
has occurred in India during the last 
thirty years.” He is known for his dis 
covery of the “Raman effect,” a change 
in color of light scattered by certain very 
pure liquids, which has been important 
in physical science. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for his work in 1930. 

As Sir Chandrasekhara has not been 
United States, 
his medal was received by the British 
minister, Sir Gerald Campbell. A paper 


able to come to the 


by Sir Chandrasekhara on the scattering 


of light in crystals was read at the meet 
ing. 

Other awards were: To Dr. Harold E. 
Edgerton, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Potts gold medal, for 
high speed motion pictures. To John M. 
Lessells and Dr. Charles W. MacGregor, 
also of M. I. T., the Levy gold medal for 
their studies on a_ nickel-chrome-molyb- 


PHYSIOLOGY ANATOMY 





denum steel alloy. The Walton Clark 
gold medal to Raymond M. Conner, or- 
ganizer and director of the American 
Gas Association’s Testing Laboratory in 
Chicago. The Brown medal (of silver), 
given for the first time, to Dr. Willis 
H. Carrier, of the Carrier Corpora- 
tion, for achievements “in the field 
of Heating, Ventilation and Air Condi- 
tioning.” 

To Harold S. Black, of the Bell Teie- 
phone Laboratories, the silver Wetherill 
medal, for his invention of the negative 
feedback amplifier. To Benjamin J. Wil- 
son, of the Leeds and Northrup Com- 
pany, for a new type of meter for meas- 
uring the flow of liquids, the Longstreth 
silver medal. To Charles W. Akers, 
president of the Breeko Corporation, a 
certificate of merit for a block for floor 
construction. 

Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


Thyroid is Fast- Working Organ 


Radioactive lo 


HE THYROID gland in the throat, 

which secretes and stores iodine for 
the body's physiological needs, is a fast 
working organ. Six minutes is all it needs 
to receive and concentrate iodine taken 
into the blood stream, it is indicated in 
researches reported before the meeting oi 
the American Association of Anatomists, 
by Dr. Charles Philippe Leblond and Dr. 
Pierre Sue, formerly of the Laboratoire 
de Synthese Atomique at Ivry, France, 
and now of the University of Rochester. 

The two French physiologists used the 
now familiar technique of tracing ele 
ments artificially made radioactive 
through the bodies of experimental ani 
mals. In the present instance, of course, 
iodine was the radioactivated element 
employed. Within six minutes after it 
had been injected into the veins of their 
rats and guinea pigs its concentration in 
the various body tissues had reached a 
constant level. 

In the thyroid this level was 20 times 
greater than it was in other body tissues. 
Within the gland itself the high concen- 
tration was altogether in the storage ma- 
terial known as the colloid; the active 
cells of the thyroid contained no more 
iodine than did cells of other body parts. 

Evidence confirming the belief that the 
thyroid acts under the physiological di- 
rection of the hypophysis, “master gland” 
located within the skull, was produced 


ine Shows 


when Drs. Leblond and Sue removed 
this gland from some of their animals. 
Thyroid iodine thereafter declined in con- 
centration, and four months after the 
operation was only one-sixth of what it 
was in normal animals, although re- 
maining greater than in other organs. 


Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


New Find in the Head 


T MIGHT be suppose.! that the ana- 

tomy of the human head is pretty com- 
pletely known; nevertheless a new struc- 
ture was revealed at the meeting by Dr. 
Stacy R. Guild of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The new-found structure con- 
sists of a tiny flattened mass of exceed- 
ingly fine blood vessels, intermixed with 
flattened cells and supplied with nerves, 
the whole affair being smaller than the 
head of a pin. It is located immediately 
below the bony floor of the middle ear, 
close to one of the more important head 
nerves. 

Dr. Guild proposed the name “glomus 
jugularis” for the structure. Its function 
is not known, but its discoverer sug- 
gested that it may have something to do 
with the regulation of blood circulation. 
He also suggested that similar bodies 
may exist elsewhere along the peripheral 
circulatory system. 

Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 
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SPEEDING MACHINING 


A test “billet” of armor plate is here being machined with a tungsten carbide cutting 

tool at the plant of the Carboloy Company, Detroit. The fast machining of cast armor 

plate is a difficulty in tank production. It is hoped that the use of this sort of cutting 
tool may speed the process. 


METALLURGY 


Defense Work Speeded by 
ew Way of Making Parts 


New Industrial Revolution Predicted Through Use 
Of Powdered Metal Molded Under Heat and Pressure 


LTHOUGH science has not yet 
A found out exactly what happens in 
the process, the making of metal parts 
for machinery used in defense and other 
industries from powdered metal under 
heat and pressure promises a new indus- 
trial revolution. The Axis powers have 
already made wide use of these methods 
to speed their production, but they are 
now coming into extensive use in this 
country, announced Dr. Harvey N. 
Davis, President of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, which is inaugurating a spe- 
cial laboratory for powder metallurgy. 

As an example, Dr. Davis cited the 
oil pump gear of a 1940 automobile. 

“Previous to the production of this 
gear from powders,” he said, “it was 
customary to produce it from a cast iron 
gear blank by generating the teeth in a 


highly specialized gear shaper. It was 
startling to find that a gear possessing 
comparable physical properties could be 
accurately produced in large quantities 
by simply filling a mold with an iron 
or mild steel powder which would pass 
through a one hundred mesh screen, sub- 
jecting the powder to a moderately high 
pressure of approximately 15 tons per 
square inch and applying a consolidating 
and welding heat treatment to the 
pressed powder compaects. 

“The molded gear ; roved in service to 
be lighter, more nearly noiseless, and in 
every way more satisfactory than the 
machined cast iron product, and it was 
produced at a fraction of the cost of its 
predecessor. Many other articles have 
been similarly produced from ferrous and 
non-ferrous powders and it is becoming 
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generally accepted that in a great many 
applications the molding of metal pow- 
ders will eventually replace other pro- 
duction methods.” 

Development of these methods may 
lead to amazing results, said Dr. Davis, 
who continued: 

“Imagine, for example, an exhaust 
valve for an airplane engine, fashioned 
and completely finished to exact size in 
one operation, the rim of which is com- 
posed of a special alloy peculiarly well 
fitted to hold an accurate seating sur- 
face, while the cap merges over into 
another alloy specially fitted to resist 
high temperatures, and the stem is made 
of still a third alloy specially fitted to 
withstand wear as it moves back and 
forth through its guides. Of course, many 
new problems, such as differential ther- 
mal expansion, to say nothing of the as 
yet unsolved problems of the diffusion 
alloying of the steels themselves, would 
have to be worked out before such a 
valve could be made. But here, as every- 
where in the field of powder metallurgy, 
the slogan of its devotees is never ‘impos- 
sible’ but always merely ‘not yet.’ ” 

Cutting tools used in lathes, millers 
and similar machines used for making 
other machines, are made in this way, 
he stated, citing the cemented carbides 
“which have proved to hold such an 
im.portant position in our present de- 
fense program as superlatively high 
speed cutting and metal working mate- 
rials.” 

The Axis powers, he said, are believed 
to have gained much of their large scale 
production by the use of similar ce- 
mented carbide cutting tools applied to 
ordnance and munitions. 

No one yet knows exactly how minute 
particles of metal are made to adhere so 
tightly to one another at temperatures 
far below their melting points. Another 
mystery is why some mixtures shrink 
considerably, while others, almost the 
same, shrink hardly at all. To under- 
stand more fully the finer points of these 
phenomena and to apply them intelli- 
gently in industry, it was decided to 
establish the powder metallurgy labora- 
tory at Stevens Institute, Dr. Davis de- 
clared. Here, he announced, technical 
personnel will be trained, rescarches will 
be made with the cooperation of sev- 
eral large manufacturing corporations 
which have established fellowships, and 
the unknown fundamentals will be in- 
vestigated. 

Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


There is a trend toward lighter-weight 
bottles in the glass container industry. 
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ZOOLOGY 


Wine Colored Shark 
Has 20 Rows of Teeth 


WINE COLORED shark with 20 
rN rows of teeth, its whole underside 
shining with a ghostly light at night, 1s 
only one of the strange monsters of the 
deep described in a new Smithsonian In- 
stitution technical publicatioa on sharks 
and rays, written by Dr. Henry W. 
Fowler of the Philadelphia Academy o! 
Sciences. 

The name of the weird shark is /ststius 
braziliensis, and it is found in tropical 
waters the world around. In common 
with many other marine animal species, 
it produces phospliorescent light. In this 
particular species the luminous parts are 
confined to the underside of the body. 
It will keep on shining for several hours 
after it is dead. 

The biggest sharks, says Dr. Fowler, 
are the most inoffensive. These monsters, 
known as basking sharks, are either so 
goodnatured or so stupid that they never 
molest anyore, and if attacked they only 
try to get away. They cannot even swim 
very fast. 

Usually rated as the most dangerous 
are the tiger sharks or carcharodons. 
These are found in almost all warm 
seas, though fortunately they are no- 
where abundant. These are the real 
“man-eaters” that sometimes appear off 
our own southern coasts. 

News Letter, May 24, 1941 


Science 


WILDLIFE 


“Wart” Disease of Deer 
Suddenly on Increase 


SUDDEN increase in the wide- 
A spread incidence of “warts,” a seri- 
ous tumor-like deer, 
throughout much of the big game coun- 
try during recent months, has caused 
widespread alarm among game man- 
agers. Cases of infection have been dis- 
Maine and 


disease of the 


covered from Oregon to 


south to Georgia. 

The growths are fairly prevalent in 
the Carolina deer and scattered cases have 
been found in surrounding states. A few 
infections have been reported from the 
Pacific Northwest. In Maine numerous 
instances of infection have been recorded 
from the Isle au Haut, some from Ar- 
gyle township, two from the region 


around Cherryfield, one from Mt. Desert 
Island and yet another from the Gau- 
comgomac Lake area. In that state, at 
least, “warts” are not new; concern was 
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expressed several years ago when dead 
deer were found heavily infested with 
the growths. 

The “warts” commonly assume the 
size and shape of an ordinary tumor, 
appearing more often in multiple form 
than singly. Usually the head and neck 
are most heavily infected. The body and 
legs, however, are not free from attack 
and quite often deer dead of these tu- 
morous growth have their bodies and 
limbs literally covered. Sometimes the 
animals’ sight is materially impaired, and 
not seldom the hearing is completely 
destroyed by growths in the ears. 

The manner in which the warts are 
transmitted is unknown. Although the 
contagion is more or less taken for 
granted, they may not be directly trans- 
missible. An intermediate host may be 
necessary; it is quite possible that some 
vector, perhaps the common wood tick, 
is responsible for the spread of the dis- 
ease, As yet, however, even th= causative 
organism has escaped detection. 

sucks and does are equally susceptible, 
and though the white-tailed deer are pri- 
marily concerned, it is suspected that 
mule deer and Pacific black-tails are 
equally vulnerable. Infected animals ulti- 
mately succumb to the disease. 


Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


Warns Against Chewing 
Poison Ivy Leaves 


ARNING against chewing poison 

ivy leaves in an attempt at de- 
sensitization to the poisonous principle 
of the plant appears in a report by Dr. 
Seymour H. Silvers, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Journal, American Medical Assectation, 
May 17). 

He reports the case of a woman who, 
having had ivy poisoning from contact 
with the plant for seven years, had been 
advised by her physician and friends to 
chew the leaves of the plant with the 
idea of preventing further attacks. As a 
result she had a severe eruption on her 
face, lips and around her mouth, and 
her tongue and cheeks were so sore she 
could not eat properly for two days. 

Protection against ivy poisoning is fre- 
quently attempted by injecting gradually 
increasing doses of the poisonous prin- 
ciple, something like the desensitization 
treatments for hay fever. While it is pos- 
sible to try giving this treatment by 
mouth, Dr. Silvers states, “it is unwise 
to suggest the chewing of poison ivy 
leaves, for the dosage cannot be con 
trolled by this method and untoward re- 


actions may result. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


IN’ SCTENI 


GENETICS 


“Synthetic” Wheat Hybrid 
Resembles Common Species 


| ty ger cage two dissimilar relatives 
of wheat to obtain a “synthetic” 
hybrid plant closely resembling the com- 
mon cultivated species is the genetic feat 
accomplished at the University of Sas- 
katchewan by Dr. E. J. Britten and Prof. 

W. P. Thompson (Science, May 16). 
Ordinary cultivated wheat has 42 chro- 
mosomes in the nuclei of its ceils. It is 
commonly believed that it originated as 
a natural hybrid between two other spe- 

cies with lower chromosome numbers. 
To test this theory, Dr. Britten and 
Prof. Thompson hybridized a 14-chromo- 
some species of wheat (emmer) with a 
wheat-like grass having only seven chro- 
mosomes to the cell. This hybrid plant 
had 21 chromosomes to the cell, but was 
completely sterile. The experimenters 
then treated the hybrid intensively with 
a solution of colchicine, making daily 
injections with a hypodermic needle. 
This eventually resulted in the formation 
of heads of grain that had wheat’s chro- 
mosome number, 42, and were fully fer- 
tile. In external characters, also, the arti- 
ficially produced plants showed consid- 

erable resemblance to ordinary wheat. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


Produce Temperatures 
Hotter Than the Sun 


AMPLES of what the interiors of the 

hottest stars may be like are pro- 
duced in the laboratories of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Dr. F. L. Mohler, 
Bureau physicist, told a meeting of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi in Washing- 
ton. By suddenly discharging 40,000 
kilowatts of electrical energy through a 
quartz tube with one-tench inch bore, a 
spark was obtained lasting only five 
millionths of a second, but nearly 50 
times as bright as the sun while it 
lasted, and having a temperature of 
45,000 degrees Fahrenheit. New under- 
standing of the properties of matter at 
extreme temperatures is expected to re- 
sult from these studies. 


Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 
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OR host 


Starling Invasion Reaches 
Rocky Mountain Region 


TARLINGS, long a major pest in the 
East, have apparently become firmly 


established in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. S. W. Gadd, Colorado Springs 
ornithologist, states that Colorado was 


entirely free of them until the winter of 
1938-39. Then a group of about 75 was 
discovered on the South Platte water- 
shed north of Denver. Now they are 
spreading into the city in large numbers. 

“Recently I found a flock of starlings 
at the Johnson reservoir, just south of 
Colorado Springs,” says Mr. Gadd. “It is 
safe to predict that starlings will soon 
become a major worry in the Pike’s Peak 


region and the eastern Rockies gen- 
erally.” 

Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 
PHYSICS 


Urges U. S.-Supported 
Scholarships in Physics 


THOUSAND undergraduate schol- 
arships and 500 graduate fellow- 
ships in physics in American colleges, 
supported by funds from the Federal 
Government, are urged as the best solu- 
tion to the critical shortage of physicists 
in defense work, in a leading article in 
the May issue of the Review of Scien- 
tific Instruments. The article is signed 
G. P. H.,” the initials of Dr. Gerald P. 
Harnwell, director of the Randal Mor- 
gan Laboratory of Physics of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and editor of the 
Review. 

“This is predominantly a_ technical 
war,” he states, “and the training of sci- 
entists must not Le throttled, or there 
will not be personnel to fill key posi- 
tions. The production of brains is the 
most essential industry and it is idle to 
subsidize courses for machinists and stifle 
the brains to design new machines. The 
most advanced student is the most obvi- 
ous asset, but if there are no elementary 
students there will be no advanced ones. 
If we can look five years aheaa for a 
two-ocean navy, we must look the same 


period ahead in education. This is about 
interval needed to train adequately 


the 
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the physicists who will then be even more 
essential than they are now.” 

If the government scholarship program 
is adopted, the writer urges, “subversive 
influences would have to be guarded 
against and political interference, lower- 
ing of standards, etc., could not be tol- 
erated, or the whole program would de- 
feat its own purpose, and the final state 
of physics would be worse than the first.” 
He thinks that the problems could be 
solved if the general supervision of the 
scholarships was in the hands of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Council on Education or some 
similar group. The details cf administra- 
tion should be handled by the colleges 
and universities “who have for so many 
years been disbursing their own funds 
in a suitabie way and for the same 
general purpose.” 

News Letter, 1941 
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PHYSICS 


200,000,000 Electrical 
Particles in Every Breath 


WO hundred million particles in every 

breath a person exhales are the reason 
that the breath is visible on a very clear, 
cold morning. 

Discovery of these particles, each nearly 
100 times as big as an air molecule and 
which were previously unknown to sci- 
ence, was announced by Dr. George R. 
Wait, of the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. The majority of the par- 
he finds, are electrically charged, 
either positively or negatively. 

Such particles, he said, are common in 
the air over chimneys, and the exhausts 
of automobiles. Perhaps those in the 
breath, he suggests, are the “smoke” of 
the fires of life itself, the constant burn- 
ing in the body which keeps up its tem- 
perature. 

On a cold morning, the moisture in 
the breath condenses around these parti- 
cles. Consequently, it would be expected 
that in an open, snow-covered country- 
side, or in a desert, where the air is 
normally free of them the breath would 
be invisible. Even under such conditions, 
when the temperature is low, it can be 
seen, and this is explained by Dr. Wait’s 
discovery of the particles in the breath 
itself. 

The particles from the lungs, in a room 
where several people are assembled, 
quickly capture smaller ions, or broken 
air molecules, already present. He sug- 
gests that perhaps they play some part, as 
yet unknown, as carriers of disease-bear- 
ing microcrganisms. 

News Letter, 
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MEDICINE 


Drugs Offer Four to One 
Chance of Gonorrhea Cure 


HE sulfa drugs, sulfathiazole and 

sulfapyridine, offer a four to one 
chance for cure of gonorrhea in men 
within five weeks after beginning of 
treatment, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice announced. The statement is based 
on findings in eight clinics cooperating 
with the Public Health Service and the 
American Neisserian Medical Society, a 
national organization of doctors special- 
izing in gonorrhea treatment and re- 
search. 

Of the two sulfa drugs, sulfathiazole is 
more effective in gonorrhea than sulfa- 
pyridine, clearing up symptoms faster 
and having fewer toxic effects. Symptoms 
disappeared within one week ia 619% of 
the patients treated with sulfathiazole, 
but complete cure takes five weeks. 

Treatment of gonorrhea by drugs :s 
now so effective that the Public Health 
Service officials believe the disease can 
be eliminated as a public health problem 
within several years if an adequate na- 
tion-wide program were developed. 

News Letter, 1941 
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PALEON TOLOGY 


Skull of Giant Rodent 
Found in Montana 


HE SKULL of a giant rodent, repre- 

senting a hitherto unknown genus of 
extinct animals, is described (Science, 
May 16) by Dr. George Gaylord Simp- 
son of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. The specimen, together 
with a fragmentary skeletal bones 
of the same animal, was found in the 
White River region of Montana last 
summer by Kenneth Briggs, of Baker, 
Mont., who sent it to the “Museum for 
study. 

The skull has a length of 160 milli- 
meters, or 6.3 inches. This is considerably 
greater than the skull length of the 
California golden beaver, largest existing 
North American rodent, which averages 
around five inches. 


few 


The find was made in a stratum of 
Oligocene geologic age, but the animal 
shows kinship to a group of smaller ro- 
dents hitherto known only from the pre- 
vious age, the Eocene. It therefore prob 
ably represents a line of survivors, the 
largest but last of its tribe. 

Dr. Simpson has given the animal the 
zoological name Manitsha tanka, which 
is Sioux for “big gopher.” 

Science News Letter, 


May 24, 1941 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Morale Defense 


Protection of America’s Fighting Spirit Vital 
To Defense; Recognition of Individual Important 


By MARJORIE VAN DE WATER 


ORALE protection is a vital part of 
America’s national detense. 

Tanks and airplanes, guns and destroy- 
ers are important. But we need psycho- 
logical armor. The quality of morale may 
determine whether democracy shall sur- 
vive. 

Morale protection cannot be produced 
in rushing factories, machine shops or 
foundries. Yet it is receiving the serious 
attention of defense officials. 

Arming the minds of America for de 
fense means protection against discour 
agement, suspicion, fatigue, anxiety, con 
fusion and mental strain. Any such weak 
ness in the armor of the spirits of the 
people would provide an opening 
through which the fifth-columnist, the 
propagandist, the terrorist might destroy 
democracy. 

First line of defense in the protection 
of morale is in the physical well-being 
of the people. 

The health of all Americans must be 
assured. Of greatest importance is the 
health of the armed forces and that great 
army of workers engaged in making 
America the arsenal of the democracies. 

In this critical time all must have 
enough food. They must have the right 
kind of food. 


Protection in Enriched Bread 


Fortunately, just in time to be of the 
utmost service in our national detense, 
has come the discovery of how impor- 
tant the B vitamins are for morale. Pro- 
tection against the “jitters,” nervous ap- 
prehension, worry—even nervous break 
down—has been found contained in those 
food essentials which are natural parts 
of whole-grain bread. Restoring the vital 
food factors to our refined flour and 
bread has been an important stride in 
the America’s minds and 
spirits. 


defense of 


Other vitamins, less directly connected 
with mental health, contribute to morale 
by protecting the physical well-being 
without which mental well-being cannot 
be attained. 


Other food elements, besides the vita- 
mins, are important. We cannot be sure 


of iron in the souls of Americans with- 
out iron in the diet. Iron is essential to 
good blood. “Red-blooded Americans” 
must be more than just a figure of 
speech. 

We must get enough sleep. Next to 
food, sleep is essential to the defense of 
morale. Scientific experiments have 
shown that a night of broken sleep 
breaks down a person’s feeling of well- 
being the next day. The “blues,” depres- 
sion, inability to work at regular efh- 
ciency—this is the price often paid for 
habitual loss of sleep or for interruptions 
in it. The worker who is sleep-hungry 
must make a greater effort to concen- 
trate. Physical exertion is more difficult. 

The Government's housing program 
for defense workers is an essential step 
toward insuring proper rest and sleep for 
those who need it most. Restful sleep 
is impossible where quarters are crowded 
and noisy, beds unclean, ventilation poor. 


Relief From Pressure 


Rest periods become of greater impor- 
tance when work is carried on under 
pressure and strain. The worker in a 
munitions factory who must keep his at- 
tention constantly alert should be per- 
mitted to relax completely at fairly fre- 
quent intervals. The high-pressure exec- 
utive and dollar-a-year man has just as 
much need to get away from his desk 
and let down for a few minutes some 
time during his long day. 

Pressure for working space should not 
be permitted to crowd out rest rooms 
and recreation areas that provide for re- 
laxation. Employees should not be given 
the feeling that rest is a waste of time 
when time is precious. 

Instead, relaxation at intervals should 
be encouraged and even insisted upon. 
Little comforts for workers that may 
seem trivial should be provided—access 
to cold drinks on hot days or hot drinks 
on cold days, candy for those who need 
extra energy, showers, beauty parlors and 
barber shops in the neighborhood of 
offices and plants so that employees can 
secure those attentions to the person that 
bolster morale without undue sacrifice of 
their limited leisure. 


Exercise is important, too. In the same 





America that is seeing young boys leav- 
ing school and office desk to take up 
unaccustomed physical drill in the army, 
other boys and girls, men and women 
are leaving the farm and outdoor life to 
sit long hours at a desk or work bench. 
It is inevitable that they feel “cooped 
up.” And if their for strenuous 
physical exertion is not satisfied, the 
result is likely to show up as restlessness, 
discontent, nervous irritability. 


need 


Eliminate Needless Worries 


America’s good spirits depend upon 
freedom from needless worries. 

Next to physical health and well-being, 
it is of utmost importance to keep the 
mind free from a clutter of petty irrita- 
tions and distracting concerns. 

The soldier going off for his year of 
training must do so without having to 
wonder about what will happen to his 
car that is partly paid for. He shouldn't 
have to worry about his house, his job, 
his standing on retirement and other se- 
curity plans. This has been very care- 
fully planned for by those who drafted 
the selective service legislation. 

These things are important, too, for 
the defense worker who must leave home 
to go into munitions plant, shipbuilding 
yard, or government office. 

Local organizations and communities 
may have the responsibility for seeing 
that such worries are relieved for the 
defense worker. 

News from home is important in keep- 
ing up the morale of both soldier and 
civilian. The saying, “No news is good 
news” does not apply here. There is 
something about the tense atmosphere of 
a warring world that sets the imagina- 
tion to work. If you do not hear fre- 
quently from those who are important to 
you, you are likely to guess at the worst. 

The civilian soldier may have some 
difficulty in adjusting to his new life in 
camp and may be irked by new experi- 
ence with discipline, rules and numbers 
of strange and unpleasant duties. But the 
industrial and office worker in emergency 
times is likely to be confronted with 
many kinds of irritation that the soldier 
escapes. 

Having to drive home at night at a 
snail’s pace in a jam of heavy traffic! 
No place to park! Strap-hanging on 
crowded street cars and buses! Waiting 
in a long line for a ham on rye at a 











cafeteria or drug store! Unexpected over- 
time when you have a heavy date! Fre- 
quent changes in jobs, in orders, in 
bosses! 

Girls have their own minor troubles. 
Stores a long way from the office and 
closed every time you have a few hours 
off! Beauty parlors inaccessible! 

Always crowding and waiting every- 
where, for everything. 

These are the irritations that 
your nerves.” They can be prevented to 
a large extent by community action and 
workers, em- 


“get on 


cooperative planning by 
ployers and business men. 

They must be prevented, if America’s 
vital defense work is to go on without 
the sabotage due to frayed nerves. 

Vital to morale in a democracy is con- 
fidence in leadership. People must re 
spect and have faith in the President and 
and admirals, the 
and the policeman 


also in the generals 
boss in their factory, 
on the corner. 

In a free America, such confidence in 
those who lead and protect us is based 
on abundant information. 


“In democracy there can be no hold- 
McNutt, Federal Se- 


outs,” as Paul V. 
curity Administrator, said recently in a 
talk on morale. “America can give its 


people the facts.” 
Newspapers Giving Facts 


Newspapers in America, free from 
censorship or imposed distortion of facts, 
give this information to the people as it 
is given nowhere else in the world. 

If the growing immensity of the de- 
fense program should clog existing fa- 
cilities by which the newspapers and the 
people obtain their information, new fa 
cilities must be set up and made avail- 
able. 

Teachers, libraries and other 
groups are cooperating in conducting 
public forums and in making available 
newspapers, books, motion pictures, and 
other means for giving the public the in- 
formation they need for their peace of 


many 


mind. 

In time of emergency, a fear is likely 
to arise that free discussion of public 
issues, free criticism of government poli- 
cies and officials will undermine public 
confidence. 

But this danger is recognized to be 
not nearly so great as that of any at- 
tempt to bridle free discussion. As often 
as questions of government policy are 
raised, they should be patiently and 
clearly explained. It is not equally easy 
for every citizen to learn the meaning 
of what is being planned and done. But 
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such understanding is essential to public 
morale and confidence. 

When the rapid changes in the swiftly 
shifting political scene make necessary 
changes in policy, the public should be 
caretully prepared for them. There must 
be no surprises. No lightning, overnight 
about-faces. The individual citizen must 
be able to anticipate new moves on the 
part of the nation. He must be men- 
tally adjusted to them in advance, or he 
will be hopelessly contused. And con- 
fusion rapidly leads to loss of morale. 

Broadcasting of information about na- 
tional strength and weaknesses, encour- 
agement of tree discussion and expres- 
sion of unfavorable as well as favorable 
opinion, and advance warning of na 
tional policies—all these are handicaps to 
a nation in a warring world from the 
military point of view. 

But all are essential for the peace of 
and morale of the 


mind, confidence, 


people. 
Balance Both Interests 


The two interests be carefully 
balanced so that neither is unnecessarily 


must 


sacrificed for the other. 

Defense of the spirit of America de 
mands that each man, woman and child 
keep a feeling of importance as an in- 
dividual. 

War and military preparations have a 
tendency to drown out the individual in 
the urgency ol looking after group in- 
terests. But individual plans and needs 
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must not be completely submerged. In- 
dividuality is important to morale. 

It is partly for this reason that the 
Army in its classification is giving each 
selectee a long and careful interview. 
They do not wan: to disrupt personal 
plans and goals any more than necessary. 
They want to further a man’s vocational 
career if they can. The selectee cannot 
pick the job he prefers in the army, but 
army officials are doing what they can 
toward placing men according to indi- 
vidual experience and skills. 

The sacrifices of personal interest of 
civilians should also ke softened as much 
as possible. 


Efficiency Plus Satisfaction 


Recognition of special abilities and 
talents is one way in which the individ- 
uality of the civilian contributing to de- 
fense can be respected and preserved. 
And it makes for efficiency as well as 
morale to place each man where he can 
contribute most to the nation’s welfare. 

In a democracy, the state exists to pro 
tect the rights and interests of the indi- 
vidual. Here, each person must be per- 
mitted and encouraged to be himself. 

He is allowed the maximum of free 
dom to come and go as he pleases and 
as his employment and finances permit. 
He chooses his own associates, makes his 
own ways to spend his 
leisure. 

So tar as possib!e he must be given 


selection of 


his own choice of the possible types of 





VOICE RECORD 


A continuous record of prolonged microscopic observations is achieved with great ease 

by Dr. J. W. Miller of the National Institute of Health by this clever combination of 

apparatus. The mouth-piece of a voice recording machine is placed in front of Dr. 

Miller so that he may speak into it without moving his head or eyes. The elbow pads 
and hand position controls are conveniences for prolonged observation. 
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service he may render his community 


and his nation. 

He must feel free of tear. There must 
be no spying of neighbor upon neighbor 
or of police or volunteer vigilante. Well 
meaning be able 
about their personal affairs with a mini 
mum of questioning. 


citizens must to 


yo 


And there should be individual recog 
nition of personal achievement. When a 
man does an unusual service to the com 
munity or to the nation, when he has a 
useful idea, he should be given due 
honor. His own achievements should not 
be lost sight of in an organization. 

The realized this 
human need for individual recognition. 
There are many honors, citations, badges, 


Army has long 


stripes and so on tor various types ot 
distinction. 


all too little of this. 
Communities might well offer more in 
this way. Mention in local publications, 


Civilian life has 


city citations, honor rolls might be pro 
vided for the living as well as for those 
who have died in the nation’s service. 


We can't all be key men, dollar-a-year 
experts, generals, or defense executives. 
But even the John Does of America can 
be important by belonging to an organ 
ization which is important. 


The boy who joins the Army or the 
Navy adds in this way to his feeling of 
importance. When he puts on the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam, he 
than he was before 


becomes more 
he is now a soldier 
a sailor in the nation’s service, and 
such very to the 


or 


as 


important welfare 


of his country. 

Civilians have this feeling of impor 
tant service if the groups to which they 
belong receive general public recognition 


as important and really valued agencies. 


The member of a labor union, manu 
facturer’s association, citizen’s associa 
tion, lodge, fraternity, Red Cross, church, 
volunteer fire department, Boy or Girl 
Scouts, or any other civic or community 
organization adds to his own self-respect 
through the respect accorded to his or 
ganization. 


In a time of emergency it is impor- 
tant that every individual in the nation 

man, woman and child—should be en- 
couraged to belong to some organization 
that is playing an active and important 
part in the nation’s defense. 


As many as possible should be leaders 
in some sort of work. Local committees 
for the care of various defense duties, 
neighborhood committees, small groups 
for occupations or for certain age levels 
multiply the opportunities for leadership 
in important phases of work tor the na 
tional welfare. 


Students in colleges, high schools, and 
even grade schools can be given much 
broader opportunities to take an actual 
part in national and community service. 
This would be a much better prepara 
tion for citizenship in a democracy than 
can be obtained from any amount of 
reading in the most carefully selected 
textbooks. 

It has been proposed that students take 
and then later first-aid 
Girl students might form organizations 


give courses. 
that would be responsible for the care 
of children of defense workers. College 
students, particularly graduate students, 
might devote some of their spare time 
to giving instruction in evening de 
fense training courses. They can aid in 
adult education classes, Americanization 
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classes. Girl students might contribute 
lectures in the community on newer 
knowledge of nutrition, chemistry for 
the home, and so on. 

Students of all ages can learn to con- 
tribute to community music and recrea- 
tion programs. 

Activity in the nation’s service and per- 
sonal contributions of time, work, and 
thought to build up America’s defenses 
serves thus a double purpose. Not only 
does it make the whole fabric of de- 
mocracy stronger, but it lifts the spirits 
of those taking part in this united en- 
deavor. 

Science News Letter, 
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MEDICINE 


Ask Trial of Tannic Acid 
Treatment for Poison Ivy 


RIAL, under medical supervision, of 

a tannic acid treatment for poison ivy 
is urged by the U. S. Public Health 
Service on the basis of experiments by 
its scientists reported in detail in Public 
Health Reports. (May 16.) 

Tests on a limited number of persons 
at the close of last year’s poison ivy 
season were most encouraging. Itching 
and discomfort stopped within one or 
two days after beginning of the treat 
ment and all symptoms disappeared at 
the end of a week. 

A 10°% solution of tannic acid in water 
is used, This sclution is applied to the 
inflamed area after previous cleansing 
with alcohol. The treatment should not 
be attempted by laymen, it is stated, be- 
cause, among other reasons, it might do 
more harm than good if it were used 
on some skin inflammation that was not 
due to ivy poisoning. The treatment was 
developed by Dr. Louis Schwartz and 
Dr. Leon H. Warren. 

To prevent ivy poisoning, these same 
scientists working at the National In- 
stitute of Health developed a vanishing 
cream containing 10° sodium perborate. 
The cream is to be rubbed into the skin 
before going into woods or fields where 
there may be poisen ivy plants. Direc- 
tions are to wash off the cream with 
soap and water and put on fresh cream 
every four hours if you are going to be 
in the fields or woods all day. The 
vanishing cream should be made up fresh 

every two weeks. 

Both the protective vanishing cream 
and tannic acid treatment are effective 
against both poison ivy and poison sumac. 

Science News Letter, May 
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In some parts of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains of California average snow- 
fall for a year totals 


ye 


-5 feet ° 
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Eleven Viruses Attack 


Human Nervous System 


Include Infantile Paralysis, Sleeping Sickness, 
Horse Sleeping Sickness and Even Fever Blisters 


JITE LEVEN different kinds of viruses 

are now known to attack the 
human nervous system and to produce 
as many distinct maladies,” Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin, associate professor of pediatrics at 
the University of Cincinnati, declared at 
the meeting of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics in Chicago. 

Viruses are disease germs so small that 
they cannot be seen under even high- 
powered microscopes. Influenza, measles 
and yellow fever are caused by viruses, 
but these are not the nerve-attacking type 
which Dr. Sabin described. 

The eleven that attack the 
human nervous system are: infantile 
paralysis; St. Louis encephalitis (encepha- 
litis is popularly termed “sleeping sick- 


viruses 


ness”); Japanese encephalitis; Eastern 
equine encephalomyelitis (so-called horse 
sleeping sickness); Western equine en- 
cephalomyelitis; rabies; louping _ ill; 
lymphocytic choreomeningitis; pseudo 
lymphocytic choreomeningitis; “B” virus; 
and herpes simplex, or fever blisters. 

Besides these 11 known viruses and 
the maladies they cause, there are at least 
two other diseases of the human nervous 
system which are probably caused by 
viruses although the infectious agents 
have not been isolated. These are the 
epidemic encephalitis or “sleeping  sick- 
ness” which was so prevalent during and 
immediately after the last war and herpes 
zoster or shingles. 


The first four of these viruses that at 
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tack the nervous system have caused epi- 
demics of diseases, affecting thousands 
of people at a time, Dr. Sabin pointed 
out, while the others occur only sporad- 
ically. Most of these viruses can produce 
unrecognized or very mild infections 
without any signs of involvement of the 
nervous system. 

The virus of 
ample. It not only can invade the cen- 
tral nervous system of animals and pro- 
duce fatal disease in them, but there is 
suggestive evidence that even in human 
beings it may wander beyond the skin 
and mucous membranes. 

Lymphocytic choreomeningitis appears 
to affect mice and dogs under natural 
conditions but is transmitted to human 
beings. Pseudo choreomeningitis is a new 
virus recently identified in England. “B” 
virus occurs in monkeys under natural 
conditions and has been known to cause 
disease in at least two laboratory work- 
ers who were bitten by monkeys and 
presumably also in a former king of 


fever blisters is an ex- 


Greece. 

The 11 known viruses that attack the 
nervous system are as different and dis- 
tinct from each other as are the germs 
of tuberculosis, typhoid fever and pneu- 
monia, and the viruses, even though they 
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cannot be seen under the microscope, can 
be identified with as much certainty as 
the tubercle bacillus. The identification 
is made by determining whether or not 
the unknown virus can produce disease 
in monkeys, mice, guinea pigs and rab 
bits and by estimating its approximate 
size from its capacity to pass certain fil- 
ters and by the changes it produces in 
infected cells. 

All these viruses except those of infan- 
tile paralysis, rabies and herpes have 
been isolated, recognized and identified 
within the past five to ten years. 
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Money May Last Longer 
As Result of Studies 


VEN though your paper money seems 

to vanish with ever-increasing speed, 
it may last longer as a result of a new 
wear test developed by F. T. Carson and 
Vernon Worthington, of the National 
Bureau Standards. It is aiding the 
gureau of Engraving and Printing to 
tell quickly the effect, for the better or 
otherwise, of changes made in the paper- 


ol 


making process. 
The test made 
specimen of the paper is automatically 
subjected to a crumpling by a piston in 
a cylinder, then to mechanical fingers 
which straighten it out. After this is re- 
peated many times and the paper re- 
sembles a bill that has been in circula 
tion for several months, air under pres- 
sure is forced through its fibers. Meas 


is in two stages. A 


uring the increase in the amount of air 
that can penetrate it has been found the 
most valuable criterion of the effect of 
the crumpling treatment. 

This test shows how much the struc- 
ture has been opened up. It is closely 
related to the fuzziness of the surface, 
its ability to catch dirt and to absorb 
oil or grease, as well as the probability 
of impairment of the printed images and 


figures. 
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Mouse Foster-Mothers 


Transmit Hereditary Cancer 


Young of a Resistant Strain, When Suckled by Adult 
Of Susceptible Strain, Also Develop Susceptibility 


ICE have shown that it is possible 

to drink in susceptibility to can- 
cerous disease with their foster-mother’s 
milk, in experiments performed by Dr. 
Lloyd W. Law at the Roscoe PB. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Me. 


Dr. Law induced the formation of a 
lymphoid leukemia tumor (a kind of 
cancer attacking the circulatory system) 
in a mouse of an inbred pedigreed strain, 
by treatment with a cancer-causing chemi- 
cal. Transplanted bits of the tumor pro- 
duced the same disease in other mice ot 
the same family tree, while mice of other 
hereditary strains remained resistant to 
it. However, when young of a resistant 
strain were suckled by foster-mothers ot 
the susceptible strain, they developed 
some degree of susceptibility. 

Whether these results can be reversed, 
to confer resistance on the young of the 
susceptible strain by transferring them 
to resistant foster-mothers, has not yet 
been decided. Susceptible young _per- 
mitted to fee 1 on their own mothers’ 
milk until they were 12 hours old, and 
then transferred, proved still susceptible 
after being reared by resistant foster- 
mothers. The critical test will come when 
susceptible young are transferred imme 
diately at birth, and never permitted 
to feed on their susceptible mothers’ 
milk. 

Effects of foster parentage of an even 
more intimate sort were tested, also on 
mice of cancer-susceptible strains, by Dr. 
Arthur M. at the 
laboratory. His technique was to transfer 
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the fertilized egg, destined to become a 
mouse, from the body of its mother into 
that of a foster-mother of a different 
hereditary strain, and let it develop and 
come to birth. 

Dr. Cloudman’s two strains were both 
susceptible, but each had its own kind of 
cancer, to which the other strain was 
resistant. It was found that a young 
mouse developed in the uterus of a foster- 
mother of the other strain retained its 
hereditary susceptibility to its own kind 
of cancer, and at the same time picked up 
at least partial susceptibility to the foster- 
mother’s kind, when bits of the diseased 
tissue were transplanted into its body. 

This “foster-susceptibility,” however, 
seems to diminish somewhat with age, 
for when the cancer-tissue transplants 
were made at the age of one month the 
young mice all developed the disease, 
whereas mice kept two months before 
receiving the transplanted tissue de- 
veloped the tumors very slowly, and in 
only five cases out of seven. 

Drs. Law and Cloudman both report 
on their researches in Science (April 18). 
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@ Earth Trembles 
Information collected by Science Service from 


seismological observatories resulted in the location 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the following 
preliminary equicenter : 
Tuesday, May 13, 
About 150 miles off the northern coast of 
California. Latitude, 40.4 degrees north. Lengi- 
tude, 126.0 degrees west. Strong shock. 


11:01.8 a.m., EST 


For stations cooperating with Science Service, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Jesuit 
Seismological Association in reporting earthquakes 
recorded on their seismographs, see SNL, Feb 22. 
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Wildflower Names 


HAT a wealth of folklore, his- 
tory and even poetry can be found 
in the names of common wildflowers! 

Sheer, light fantasy, for instance, 
dances in such names as Johnny-jump-up, 
wake-robin, spring beauty and snow- 
drop—all of them flowe:s of the early 
season, when spring crowds close on the 
heels of departing winter. So also for 
flowers of later blooming: goldenrod, 
sunflower, Indian paintbrush, morning- 
glory, day-lily, suggest the splendor 
which green-leaved plants, alone of liv- 
ing things, are able to borrow from the 
sun. 

Some of the derivations are not so ob- 
vious, though it takes but little search- 
ing to find them out. You need but 
break the rhizome and see the red sap 
flow, to know why the bloodroot was so 
called. Again, if you look at the six- 
pointed patterns on the leaf-scars of an- 
other rootstock, suggesting the six-pointed 
star familiar in Hebrew symbolism, you 
will see at once why the plant is called 
Solomon’s seal. 

Sometimes you have to trace the his- 
tory of language to find the roots of a 
plant’s name. Daisy, for example, was 
originally day’s-eye, because the yellow, 
sun-like disk is shut up at night by the 
folding ray-petals, like an eye behind its 
eyelid. 

But let not easy analogies lead you 
astray. The pansy is not named for the 
eye of Pan, has nothing to do with that 
mischievous goat-god. It is simply a 
naively englished form of the French 
penseé—an allusion to the ancient notion 
that pansies provoke thought. (You re- 
member Ophelia, of course? ) 


A little further rambling with foreign- 
language dictionaries will lead you into 
some genuine classical allusions: how the 
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iris is named for the goddess of the rain- 
bow, the narcissus for the self-admiring 
youth at the lakeside. Many of the classic 
allusions have found their way into Eng- 
lish: Venus’ comb, Venus’ looking-glass, 
Venus’ flytrap—botanists not less than 
other mortals seem to have been follow- 
ers of that alluring goddess. 

Many of the plants that have plain- 
English common names were given clas- 
sic designations by botanists. Thus, the 
water-lily is Nymphaea—could anything 
be more appropriate? The Latin name of 
sagebrush is (astonishingly enough) Ar- 
temisia. A whole pantheon is honored at 
once in the technical name of the shoot- 
ing-star, Dodacatheon, which is Greek 
for “twelve gods.” 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Fight Without Forebrain 
But Need It in Love 


RAINS are more needed in love than 

in war by the gorgeous Siamese 
fighting fish, favorite species with fanciers 
ot tropical fishes. At the meeting of the 
American Association of Anatomists, Dr. 
G. K. Noble and Ray Borne, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
told of the changes in behavior in these 
and other fish species induced by surgical 
removal of the forebrain—the part of the 
brain that in higher animals at Jeast has 
charge of voluntary action. 

Both the Siamese fighting fish and an- 
other aquarium favorite, the jewel fish, 
seemed to be handicapped little or not at 
all in their fighting by the loss of most 
or all of the forebrain. However, court- 
ing, nest-making (these fishes do make 
nests) and other activities in the sex com- 
plex became impossible when the fore- 
brain was removed. They could get along 
with either right or left half of it gone, 
but had to have at least half a brain for 
successful courtsnip and family life. 
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Largest Electric Furnace 
Makes Steel for Defense 


See Front Cover 
ARGEST round electric furnace and 
second largest electric furnace in the 
world, shown on the front cover of this 
week’s Science News Letter, is located 
in the Timken Roller Bearing Co. melt 
shop at Canton, Ohio. 
This steel-producing giant poured 80 
tons on its first heat. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 
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. . . aids teaching of 
engineering design 


This new kit offers, for the first 
time, convenient means of using 
the brilliant phenomena of photo- 
elasticity in teaching engineering 
and machine design. With it stu- 
dents may be given a vivid insight 
into the internal stress reactions 
of loaded structural elements. 
Images of plastic models are con- 
veniently projected with a com- 
mon lantern-slide projector, show- 
ing strain patterns in brilliant 
colors as loads are applied. 


Price: Polaroid Photoelasticity 
Kit No. 450, complete with Pro- 
jector Polariscope, (not shown), 
strain frame, $19.50. Specimens, 
48-page text and instruction book. 


For new complete catalog, write your 
laboratory supply house, or Division 55 


POLAROID CORPORATION 


730 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“First Glances at New Books 


ORNITHOLOGY 

Tue Aupuson Guipe To ATTRACTING 
Birvs—John H. Baker, ed.—Doubleday, 
Doran, 268 p., illus., $2.50. This book 
constitutes a complete marual for the 
bird-lover who wants to make sure of 
having feathered neighbors. It goes into 
all imaginable angles of attracting birds, 
tells what kinds of food-bearing shrubs 
to plant, shows how to build and equip 
bird houses and feeding trays, gives prac- 
tical hints on the water as an 
attractant, suggests what can be done by 
way of insurance against over-aggressive 
predators—especially those of the two- 
legged variety. The book is liberally 
sprinkled throughout with the salt of 


common sense. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


use ol 


HORTICULTURE 
GARDENING FoR YOUNG PeopLe—M. G. 
Kains—Greenberg, 280 p., illus., $1.50. 
A gardening book for boys and girls, that 
shows how much fun there is in helping 
plants to grow. Anyene who ceads (and 
then puts into practice) all the chapters 
will be able to quality as a really ac- 
complished gardener. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


ECONOMICS 

App.tiep Business Finance (5th ed.) 
—Edmond E. Lincoln—McGraw-Hill, 
948 p., $4.50. 
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BIOLOGY 
Tue Beoinnincs or Soctat BEHAVior 
IN UNICELLULAR OrcanisMs—Herbert S. 
Jennings—Univ. of Penn. Press, 17 px 
25c. (See S.N.L., sept. 28, 1949, p. 197.) 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


AERON AUTICS 
Fiicut, A General Survey of Funda- 
mentals of Aviation — Bailey Wright, 


James J. Smiley, Jr., Rex Martin and 
others—A mer. Tech. Soc., illus., $2.50. 
The relation of air travel to older means 
of transportation, a glossary of aero- 
neutical terms, a concise history of avia- 
tion, as well as the principles of aero- 
dynamics, and an exploration of what 
keeps an airplane up, are among the 
many fundamental points covered in this 
interesting book. 

Science Newa Letter, May 24, 1941 
GEOGRAP H Y-——-GEOLOGY 


Ten Great Mountains—R. L. G. 


Irving—Dutton, 213 p., illus., $3.75. A 
British writer chooses for pen portraits 
ten outstanding mountains which have 


become great, as human personality does, 
by influencing thoughts, words and ac- 
tions of mankind. Representing America 
s Alaska’s Mount Logan. Adventures and 
difficulties of getting acquainted with 
each of the ten are vividly described. 
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AERON AUTICS 

Fiicut, Construction and Maintenance 
—Bailey Wright, W. E. Dyer, Rex Mar- 
tin and others—Amer. Tech. Soc., illus., 
$2.50. Just as important as anyene to the 
safe and efficient operation of the airlines 
are those unseen workers who keep the 
ships in first class condition. This book, 
one of a series intended either for class- 
room use or home study, covers such 
essential points in their training as blue- 
print reading, oxy-acetylene welding, 
rigging the airplane and the airplane 
propeller. 
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HORTICULTURE 
Tue Grapiocus—Forman T. McLean 
Whittlesey House, 197 p., illus., $2. All 
about the planting and care of one of the 
loveliest of summer garden flowers. 
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CHILD STUDY 
Tue -Docror ANd THE DirricuLt 
Cuit_p—William Moodie—The Com- 


monwealth Fund, 214 p., $1.50. The 
medical director of the London Child 
Guidance Clinic provides this book for 
physicians and laymen written in non- 
technical language. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Tue Aporescent Personatity, A 

Study of Individual Behavior—Peter Blos 
—A ppleton-Century, 517 p., $3. The re- 
port of an investigation by the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum. 
A major part of the book is devoted to 
case studies. 
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ECONOMICS 

VOCATIONAL AND OccuPATIONAL GuID- 
ANCE—Reese Edwards—Chemical Pub. 
Co., 117 p. $1.50. A book of British 


origin. 
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MEDICINE 

Tue Marcu or Mepicinse—New York 
Academy of Medicine—Columbia Uni. 
Press, 154 p., $2. (Lectures to the Laity, 
1940) 
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ECONOMICS 
Evrope’s Trape, A Study of the Trade 
of European Countries with Each Other 
and with the Rest of the World—League 
of Nations—Columbia Univ. Press, 116 
p., $2. This special study replaces the 
annual “Review of World Trade” which 
the League of Nations in pre-war times 
published annually. It analyzes in tables 
and charts the foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials which Europe imported and ex- 
ported before war broke out and de- 
scribes trends. Relating to the past, this 
information is significant for the present, 
the preface writer points out. A comple- 
mentary volume is expected to follow, 
dealing with trade of other continents. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


MATHEMATICS 
INTRODUCTION TO THE TIIEORY OF 
Equatrons—Nelson Bush Conkwright— 
Ginn, 214 p., $2. A college text book 
which is intended for students who have 
completed a first course in the czlculus, 
though in only a few sections is knowl- 
edge of the calculus actually required. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


CHEMISTRY 
Tue SEPARATION oF Gases—M. Ruhe- 
mann—Oxford Univ. Press, 283 p., $5.75. 
Separation of gases has many practical 
applications. This new book covers the 
general theories, and also recent impor- 
tant technical advances, particularly in 
Russia, which have not until now been 
available in English. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


ENGINEERING 
Heatinc, VENTILATING, ArR Conpt- 
TIONING GuipE, 1941, Vol. 19—Amer. 
Soc. of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, 1236 p., illus., $5. As ia the pre- 
vious 18 editions of this work—a “must” 
for superintendents of air-conditioned 
buildings—most of the chapters have 
been reviewed or rewritten, while Chap- 
ter I, “Thermodynamics of Air and 
Water Mixtures,” is entirely new. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 


PHYSICS 
SurFACE TENSION AND THE SPREADING 
or Liguiwws—R. S. Burdon—Cambridge 
(Macmillan), 85 p., illus., $1.75. This 
newest of the useful series of “Cambridge 
Physical Tracts” deals with a subject that 
is becoming increasingly important, for 
example, in connection with the methods 
of making non-reflecting films on glass. 
Science News Letter, May 24, 1941 











